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sider and revise the judgment it originally pronounced on the 
truth of Mr Malthus' work. The consequence has been an en- 
tire and deliberate affirmance of that judgment ; and hence- 
forth, we presume, the subject of population will be considered 
as at rest. 



Art. XIV. — Memoires de Vabbe Morellet, de V academic Fran- 
gaise, sur le. 18e siecle et sur la revolution, fyc. Paris, 2 vols. 
1821. 

Lawy Morgan, in her France, thus commemorates the sub- 
ject of our present article : 'Morellet, the dear friend of Diderot 
who had nearly lost his reason in the donjon of Vincennes, 
of Rousseau banished for the novelty of his paradoxes, of 
Marmontel who had been thrown into the bastile for reciting 
a humorous satire, was naturally a friend to the revolution.' 
In this instance, the fair historian appears to have been more 
solicitous to establish the most natural theory on the probable 
conduct of Morellet, than to draw any inferences from the ac- 
tual facts. He appears to have been throughout, firmly, though 
peacefully, opposed to the prevailing doctrines of the new 
philosophy and politics, as far as they affected the state. In- 
deed the sympathy, with the misfortunes of his friends, which 
is ascribed to him in the extract just made, would hardly 
operate sufficiently on his mind to counteract the adverse in- 
fluence of his own personal losses, by the confiscation of the 
church property. We have been in fact annoyed by the fre- 
quency with which the Abbe, in the memoirs before us, re- 
verts to events which, it cannot be denied, appear to have 
affected him quite as much from the consequences to himself, 
as from the dangers to more general interests, which were an- 
ticipated or realized in their progress. Thus he speaks in the 
following way of the suppression of the ' Societe de Sorbonne,' 
a theological assembly, which he describes as improperly con- 
founded with the theological faculty of the same name, and 
into which he was admitted. 

' By the suppression of this establishment, without any indem- 
nity to its members, is not an act of remarkable violence towards 
private property committed ? To procure admission into this 
society, every one of its members had prolonged his studies, un- 
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dergone examinations, and incurred expense ; these efforts and 
their reward were his personal property. — By what right and with 
•what justice did the assemblies, styled national, deprive me of 
these advantages, without affording me the slightest indemnity ? 
I had my portion, during life, of the usufructuary property of fifty 
thousand livres, the income of the association to which I belonged ; 
I had my portion of the building, the use of a public library, com- 
mon apartments, and provisions, which the house furnished at a 
low price, and under pretence that it was a public institution, I 
am deprived of all !' 

It is a little surprising, therefore, that the literary veteran, of 
whose memoirs we propose to give some account at present, 
should ever have been described by any writer, however in- 
accurate, as a revolutionary partisan. But Lady Morgan has 
been abundantly dealt with, and we are all liable to error. 

Andre Morellet died the 12th January 1819, at the great 
age of 92 years. This long life he passed in a succession of 
useful literary labors. He has left behind him a long list of 
translated and original works, and he enjoyed more or less the 
intercourse of the distinguished public and literary characters 
who flourished in France and England during his career. The 
book before us begins with his eloge, delivered before the acade- 
my. This is followed by his memoirs, written by himself, up 
to the year 1800 ; and the work concludes with extracts from 
his writings, illustrations of passages in his life, and notices of 
some of his contemporaries. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to a seminary in Paris, from Lyons, his birthplace. Af- 
ter five years at this school, he passed through his concluding 
examination with some credit. During this period, he de- 
scribes himself as having become a very acute disputant, and 
as producing objections in argument with great success. At 
the close of his stay, by the assistance of a distant relation, who 
gave him a thousand francs, he obtained the situation in the 
Societe de Sorbonne, already mentioned. Here he passed the 
ensuing five or six years of his life with great tranquillity, ' nev- 
er leaving his room or the library but for the lecture room or 
dining hall,' and having no acquaintance but the inmates of 
the institution. He was called ' good Morellet,' and in point 
of theory, was at this time a confirmed optimist. Though 
very violent in manner and gesture, especially in disputation, 
he was remarkably good tempered and friendly in disposition. 
' I used to spit blood sometimes,' says he, ' from the violence 
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of a dispute, in the course of which I had not employed the 
slightest personality.' He gives, at this part of the book, some 
account of his companions at the Sorbonne ; and among others, 
of Turgot. Of this distinguished person Morellet gives the 
following character : ' The prominent marks of his intellect 
were penetration, which seizes the most accurate relations of 
ideas, and extent which generalizes many to a system. Per- 
spicuity of mind was not his merit. Although not actually ob- 
scure, he had not the details of his knowledge, with the pre- 
cision necessary for instruction.' Our author complains that 
the future minister had at this time the rage of perfection, and 
was led to leave his enterprises unfinished, from his desire to 
render their success complete. He illustrates this fact by an 
anecdote of a mechanical project of Turgot, to perfect ther- 
mometers. When he discovered that with whatever precision 
the boiling point of water may be graduated in any given state 
of the atmosphere, the pressure of the external air on the bulb 
and tube, will still slightly affect the column of mercury, inde- 
pendently of the expansion and contraction of the fluid ; he 
endeavored to overcome this obstacle, and in the mean time 
suspended the completion of his instruments. The same spirit 
was, according to our author, extended to his ministry. He 
had requested Morellet, and others, to furnish him with pre- 
ambles for some acts regulating the corn trade. ' I remember,' 
says the Abbe, ' he sent me back three of these papers, and 
asked my opinion upon them.' In ' a few days I returned them 
to him without drafting another, as I was satisfied with them 
all. He insisted on knowing which 1 thought best, and I re- 
plied " the one you employ first." The edict had already 
been expected for two months, and he kept it two months 
longer.' 

On quitting the Sorbonne in 1752, Morellet, after the failure 
of several projects to establish himself, obtained the situation 
of tutor to the son of M. de la Galaiziere, chancellor of the king 
of Poland. The boy was at this time ten years old, and soon 
attached himself with great affection to his preceptor. It was 
at this period that Morellet formed his acquaintance with 
Diderot and D'Alembert. The occasion of first seeing the 
former, with whom he was afterwards intimately connected, is 
thus described : 

' I became acquainted with both (Diderot and D'Alembert) at 
the time of the persecution excited against the Abb6 de Prades, 
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for his famous thesis, now forgotten, but which occupied all Paris 
for two months, when the Sorbonne and theology had not fallen 
into the utter neglect they have since experienced.' 

' The Abbe de Prades and Diderot were acquainted, and in go- 
ing to see the heretical Abbe, I found there the philosopher, who 
was much worse than a heretic. The Abbe had not expected to 
excite such scandal. The two or three propositions in his thesis, 
which were the subject of the declamations of the clergy, were in 
fact, the reply to the objections of infidels against the authenticity 
of the books of Moses, the scripture chronology, and the authority 
of the church. At last the Abbe was forced to seek an asylum at 
the court of the king of Prussia, who received him at the solicita- 
tion of d'Alembert. After the departure of de Prades, I con- 
tinued to go to see Diderot, but in private propter metum Judce- 
orum. I employed for this good work the mornings of Sundays, 
when my pupil was amusing himself or engaged in the religious 
exercises of the college. The conversation of Diderot, an extra- 
ordinary man, whose talents, as well as whose faults, were un- 
doubted, had great power and interest. His manner of arguing 
was animated, perfectly sincere, acute without obscurity, brilliant 
in illustrations, fertile, various, and adapted to excite the talents 
of others. One could accompany him for hours in succession, 
with the pleasure of floating down a clear and gentle stream 
through a fine country. I have enjoyed few intellectual pleasures 
superior to his conversation,' &c. 

About this time D'Alembert and Diderot employed Morel- 
let to labor in the Encyclopedia. He had just written a pam- 
phlet, as he says, in the style of Swift, on the occasion of some 
severities exercised against the protestants of the south of 
France. His philosophical friends were delighted at this oc- 
currence, as it was, according to him, their doctrine that tolera- 
tion could not exist without religious indifference. The Abbe, 
on the contrary, maintained what he calls the difference be- 
tween civil and religious toleration. By civil toleration, he 
understands, as we understand it in our country, the liberty 
which each religion enjoys, of teaching its doctrines and prac- 
tising its rites in every point, in which they are not opposed to 
the public morality and the peace of the community. For 
this species of toleration Morellet was an advocate, but oppos- 
ed to what he calls ecclesiastical toleration or religious indif- 
ference. By this he appears, when his theory is examined a 
little carefully, to mean merely the personal belief of the sove- 
reign and the magistrates. It is not easy to see, however, 
how this affects the question. ' A sovereign and the other 
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magistrates may be perfectly convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic religion, and yet allow other sects to exercise their 
rites publicly. This is undoubtedly true, that the rulers for 
the time being, have the same liberty of conscience with other 
citizens, but there appears nothing more ecclesiastical in the 
one than the other, and no propriety in any distinction between 
them. It is not very fair, however, to be too strict with our 
author's distinctions, as he declares the object to have been ' to 
avoid a word which was attempted to be rendered odious.' 

Great clamor was, as is well known, excited by the appear- 
ance of the volumes of the Encyclopedia, but it is not perhaps 
as well known that ' the philosophers' were extremely anxious 
to obtain the interference of government in their favor, and the 
prosecution of some of their antagonists. D'Alembert, in par- 
ticular, was loud in his complaints to M. de Malesherbes, and 
employed our author to present them to the attention of that 
minister. ' I often discussed the great question of the liberty of 
the press, and its limits, with him,' says Morellet, ' but when 
I attempted to explain to my friend D'Alembert, the princi- 
ples of M. de Malesherbes, I could not make him understand 
them, and the philosopher stormed and swore according to his 
bad habit.' These complaints produced two letters from M. 
de Malesherbes, to Morellet and D'Alembert, in which the 
American doctrine of the perfect liberty of the press is stated 
with great simplicity ; and the somewhat petulant complaints 
of the ' philosophers' are alluded to with propriety and dignity. 
The following rather alarming opinion is, however, expressed, 
of the self love of that miserable profession of society, whose 
duty it is to cultivate an exquisite sensibility, for the sake of 
amusing the idle and luxurious with the suffering it produces : 
' As to men of letters, experience has convinced me that who- 
ever is engaged with the concerns of their self love, must re- 
nounce their friendship, or employ a partiality which would 
render him unworthy of it.' 

Morellet soon after accompanied his pupil to Italy, on the 
occasion of the opening of a conclave, at the death of Benedict 
XIV. After the usual accidents on the road, one of which 
particularly is described very minutely, where their carriage 
passed over a precipice, but fortunately without the travellers, 
they arrived at Rome, a little too late for the opening of the con- 
clave. They consoled themselves, however, with the reflection 
rather more philosophical than the two kinds of toleration, 
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that there were other things in Rome worth seeing. They 
went the rounds of the public buildings, pictures, &ic. but 
Morellet declares himself to have received little pleasure from 
them. ' I must acknowledge to my shame,' says he, ' that the 
impression I received from these masterpieces of art, was weak, 
in comparison with that which I observed in real amateurs and 
in artists. In fact, I am near sighted, which is a very great 
disadvantage, but besides, I am strongly inclined to believe 
that the habit of thinking profoundly, of occupying internally 
b11 the mental faculties, of concentrating one's self, is, to a cer- 
tain degree, opposed to the sensibility demanded by the arts 
of imitation.' At Rome, he made an extract from the ' Directo- 
rium Inquisitorum,' of Nicholas Eymeric, grand inquisitor in the 
fourteenth century. Under the title of ' Manual of" Inquisitors,' 
Morellet collected the most revolting customs and inflictions 
from the information to the execution of the criminal. This 
summary of the severities of this barbarous institution, was un- 
doubtedly very striking. The author was, however, surprised, 
and almost incredulous, when assured by M. de Malesherbes, 
that the criminal jurisprudence of France contained the very 
same cruelties with the Italian church. Indeed, at the time 
when these processes were most customary in the church, the 
administration of the state was also sullied with the most dis- 
gusting and obscene ignorance, and the most ferocious bar- 
barity ; and every baronial castle was, in proportion, provided 
with as ample means of torture and exaction, as the vaults of the 
Holy Office. The stain on the church, therefore, does not con- 
sist so much in its dungeons having been shut in the fourteenth 
century, as in their not having been opened till the nineteenth. 
By the late intelligence from Portugal, it appears that the cells 
built in the form of an inverted cone, where the prisoner could 
not even stand without pain, and the furnaces in which the 
victim was bricked up and quick-lime showered on him from 
above, have continued in use to the present day. With respect 
to the enormities in question, we find the following judgment 
in a letter of Voltaire, on reading the manual. ' Men do not 
deserve to live ;' says he, ' for there is wood and fire, and yet 
they have not employed them to burn these monsters in their 
infamous retreats.' It seems that the philosopher's justice was 
of the same complexion as the inquisitors' charity. 

Morellet, while on this visit to the south, had the opportunity 
of hearing the famous improvisatrice Corilla, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of her performance : 
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' The Signora used to receive us very pleasantly, and after half 
an hour's conversation was always ready and disposed to impro- 
visate for us. 

' A subject was given her. She recollected herself a moment, 
and then began to utter, coldly enough, some stanzas, in the mea- 
sure and rhyme of Tasso, and to a very simple air, with which she 
was accompanied by a person behind her on a harpsichord, or 
rather a little spinnet. As she advanced in the subject, she be- 
came animated, and the accompaniment more rapid. Her eyes 
grew sparkling, her color rose, and her personal appearance be- 
came very brilliant. In continuing for some time, when the sub- 
ject was extensive enough to give her the opportunity, she com- 
posed and uttered the concluding stanzas with extreme rapidity ; 
as fast as one could recite verses he knew perfectly by heart. 
The fire flashed from her eyes and her movements became im- 
petuous and rapid. She was a true pythoness, and yet her 
physiognomy was not disfigured or extravagant. 

' She declaimed a quarter of an hour or more in succession. It 
is natural to ask if this performance was elegant and correct. At 
the time of which I speak, though tolerably familiar with Italian, 
I was not sufficiently so to form an opinion. I can only say, I 
observed some very agreeable stanzas, some filled with brilliant 
points, and others "grave and sustained, and that on the whole, it 
was a very agreeable exhibition to the eyes, and entertainment to 
the taste, to hear her improvisate.' 

We have not room for the Abbe's critiques on St. Peter's 
and other works of art ; but the following little anecdote is 
perhaps worth recording : 

' Since I am upon the subject of the impression produced by the 
arts, I will remark the observation I made at Rome and Naples, 
of the effect of music on Italian ears. An effect which shows the 
total difference between such a people and ourselves, who pretend 
to relish music, deprived as we are generally of the peculiar sense 
to which sounds are addressed, and as Caraccioli, the Neapolitan 
ambassador says of us, with our ears lined with morocco. 

' It was the custom for the ambassador of France, on the fete of 
St Louis, to give an illumination and concert to the people. The 
bishop of Laon, our ambassador, had built an orchestra for string- 
ed instruments, in front of the palace of the French embassy, and 
another for wind instruments opposite ; each composed of more 
than a hundred performers. The street, which is the corso, and 
the square were filled with people. The two orchestras played 
alternately or together. In these magnificent tutti the effect was 
admirable, and the silence of the people was so deep one might 
have applied to them with justice, 

Densum humeris bibit aure vulgus. 
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* But one should hear at the end of each piece, the cries of sensi- 
bility and joy of this multitude and its transports, benedetto ! 
O che gusto ! Piacer da morire ! &c. I have seen some, who, 
unable to control their delight, embraced the horses of the car- 
riages in the crowd ; and it is well known that Italian horses are 
not so gentle as the English or even as our own. All the time of 
this phrenzy, the most of us Frenchmen heard nothing but the 
noise, and were far from paying any attention to the music' 

We cannot afford space for farther extracts from Morellet's 
journal, at this time. On returning to France in 1759, he re- 
commenced the study of mercantile and political economy, 
which he had begun before his journey to Italy. He was pre- 
sented to Madame Geoffrin at this time, whose house the phi- 
losophers frequented. After their literary dinners, an excel- 
lent thing when truly literary, D'Alembert, Raynal, Helvetius, 
Marmontel, &c. used to resort to the Tuilleries to meet their 
other friends, learn the news, and criticise the government. 
They took great interest in the various success of their royal 
brother Frederic, and were of course disposed to opposition 
to the French ministry. Madame Geoffrin, a great ministerial- 
ist, attempted to divide the forces of the philosophers on their 
march to the place of meeting. When Raynal, D'Alembert, 
or Marmontel were about leaving her together, she would de- 
tain one of them. This policy of the hostess was defeatedbythe 
philosophers waiting for each other at the foot of the staircase, 
and she was forced to acknowledge her opposition was vain. 
About this time they were violently attacked in a discourse at 
the academy by M. de Pompignan. Voltaire replied by sev- 
eral satires, and the other light armed troops of ridicule were 
manoeuvred so effectually that de Pompignan was obliged to 
effect an immediate retreat to his own province, accompanied 
by this quotation, made by the dauphin : 

' Et l'ami Pompignan pense Stre quelque chose.' 

On the side of the assailants, Palissot wrote ' the philosophers' 
comedy,' in which they were brought forward to ridicule and 
hatred, in the style of the old comedy. Morellet procured by ac- 
accident an account of the events of the private life of Palissot, 
which he worked up into a satire, that he acknowledges himself 
passed the bounds of legitimate warfare. Palissot, however, 
had friends in power, and Morellet had been imprudent enough 
to introduce a lady, who was among the most powerful, in his 
' preface to the philosophers' comedy.' This little affair con- 
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eluded therefore by the Abbe's being committed to the bastile 
for a few weeks, and on his release, being requested to pass 
the autumn out of Paris. These two months of confinement 
were passed by Morellet in a round of study, conversation, and 
exercise, the two last, consisting of singing to himself and 
dancing round his chamber. Madame de Luxembourg at 
length obtained his liberation, in consequence of the solicita- 
tions of Malesherbes, D'Alembert, and J. J. Rousseau. The 
latter, in his confessions, complains of Morellet's coldness in 
his thanks to him on this occasion, and of his having supplant- 
ed him in the favor of Madame de Luxembourg. Accordingly, 
the chapter of these memoirs following the account of the con- 
finement at the bastile, is employed in giving some account of 
the suspicious disposition of Rousseau. From this portion of 
the work we can make no extracts. It is incidentally men- 
tioned, however, that the Baron d'Holbach, of whom we shall 
speak presently, used constantly to employ himself to irritate 
Rotisseau, under the idea that his conversation was more spir- 
ited and brilliant, when he was incensed. After this avowal, 
we cannot see how d'Holbach can complain of Rousseau's ill- 
temper, as he does formally in the same breath, to Morellet. 
A sensibility less delicate than the Genevan's, might become 
suspicious when his intimate companions passed their time in 
endeavoring to excite him with contradiction and raillery, as 
the bear and bull baiters contrive elastic images to rise again 
whenever they are thrown over, to irritate the wretched ani- 
mals, from whose fury and pain the public amusement is de- 
rived. It appears that Rousseau had been led to believe that 
Morellet had written ' a pastoral instruction,' in which he had 
been ill treated. The Abbe speaks with very great enthusiasm 
of Rousseau's eloquence, though with bitterness, of what he 
calls ' his deadly principles of equality.' 

Morellet, though not himself an irreligious man, was greatly 
delighted with the society of the atheistical philosophers. The 
following account of their meetings at the house of the baron 
d'Holbach, may be amusing to some of our readers : 

* His house at this time collected the most distinguished of the 
Frenchmen of letters : Diderot, J. J. Rousseau, Helvetius, Barthes, 
Venelle, Rouelle and his scholars, Rouse and Darcet, Duclos, 
Saurin,Raynal, Suard,Marmontel, St Lambert, La Condamine, the 
Chevalier Chasteleux, &c. The baron himself was one of the best 
educated men of his time, knowing many of the modern Ian 
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guages, and something of the ancient, having an excellent and 
large library, a rich collection of designs by the best artists, some 
fine pictures, of which he was a good judge, a cabinet of natural 
history, &c. To these advantages, he added great politeness, per- 
fect simplicity, an easy access and striking goodness of heart. 
It is easy to imagine how eagerly such society would be sought. 
Accordingly, besides those I have named, all the strangers of 
Paris, of any talent or merit, were invited there, at the time when 
Paris was, as Galiani said, the coffee house of Europe. 

* I should never finish were I to mention the strangers of dis- 
tinction whom I have seen happy to be admitted there ; Hume, 
Wilkes, Sterne, Galiani, Beccaria, Caraccioli, lord Shelburne, 
count Creutz, Veri, Frizi, Garrick, the prince royal of Bruns- 
wick, Franklin, Priestley, Col. Barre, &c. Baron d'Holbach had 
regularly two dinners a week, Sunday and Thursday. There as- 
sembled besides, other days, ten, twelve, or twenty men of letters, 
public characters or strangers, who esteemed and cultivated the 
arts. Plain but excellent cheer, good wine and coffee, much dis- 
putation, but no anger ; the simplicity of manners, which belongs 
to men of talents and education, great gaiety and interest, com- 
pleted really a very agreeable society, as is clear from our meet- 
ing at two, which was customary in those times, and often remain- 
ing together till seven or eight. 

' There might be heard the most free, animated and instructive 
conversation possible, though there was no religious or philosoph- 
ical hardiesse, which was not from time to time brought forward 
and discussed, acutely and profoundly. Sometimes an individual 
proposed his theory, and was allowed to state it peaceably and 
without interruption. On other occasions, a single combat in 
form, would take place, of which the rest of the society would re- 
main quiet spectators, a method of listening which I have seldom 
seen in any other place. There 1 heard Roux and Darcet explain 
their theory of the earth, Marmontel the excellent principles of 
his elements of literature, Raynal lay down the pounds, shillings, 
and pence of the Spanish trade to the Phillipines and Vera Cruz, 
and the English to their colonies ; the Neapolitan Ambassador 
and the Abbe Galiani, tell us long stories in the Italian style, a 
kind of drama that we heard to the close, and Diderot treat a ques- 
tion of the arts, literature, or philosophy, and captivate attention 
by his fluency and eloquence and by the inspiration of his man- 
ner. There, if I may name myself among so many great men, I 
produced sometimes my principles of public economy. 

* There also, to tell the whole truth, Diderot, Roux, and even 
the good baron himself, established dogmatically their absolute 
atheism, which was that of " the system of nature," with an earnest 
sincerity, which was quite edifying even to those of us, who did 
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not believe the doctrine taught.' * I cannot avoid relating an oc- 
currence which illustrates what I have said.' 

• The conversation had turned on this subject one whole after- 
noon, and Diderot and Roux had said things in their arguments to 
bring the thunder a thousand times upon the house, if ever it 
would fall for such a cause. The Abbe Galiani, secretary of the 
Neapolitan legation, heard their dissertations patiently, but at 
last replied : " Gentlemen philosophers, you go on at a fine rate. 
I begin by telling you if I were Pope, I would put you into the 
inquisition, and if I were king of France, into the bastile ; but as 
1 have the good fortune to be neither, I will come here to dine on 
Thursday, and you shall hear me as patiently as 1 have you." 
" Very well, my dear Abbe, cried every one," and the atheists, 
"very well, till" next Thursday " 

•Thursday arrives. After dinner and coffee, the Abbe seats 
himself on a sofa, his legs under him like a tailor, which was his 
manner, and as it was warm, taking his wig in one hand, and ges- 
ticulating with the other, he began : " I will suppose, gentlemen, 
the one of you who is convinced the most perfectly that the world 
is the effect of chance, playing with three dice, not at a gaming 
house, but in the best company at Paris, and that his antagonist 
throws once, twice, three times, always doublets of six." 

' As little time as the game would last, my friend Diderot losing 
his money in this way, would say, " the dice are loaded and I am 
cheated." Ah, my philosopher, because ten or twelve throws of 
the dice have come from the box in a way to lose you six francs, 
you firmly believe that it is the consequence of an artful arrange- 
ment, but in observing combinations a thousand times more diffi- 
cult, you will not believe that nature's dice are loaded, and that 
you are sadly cheated if you think they are not.' 

In addition to the society at the German baron's, at M. 
Helvetius', Madame Geoffrin's, Sic. Madame Necker at that 
time instituted similar meetings of the men of letters. Morel- 
let enters at some length into a discussion of the character of 
Necker, but we have not space for any extracts. At this time 
our author published several pamphlets, and engaged more or 
less in the literary and political controversies of the day. Of 
more lasting interest is the work on ' crimes and punishments,' 
which he translated at the request of M. de Malesherbes. He 
took occasion to make several alterations in the arrangement 
of this treatise in the course of translation, but appears on the 
whole to have contented, and even pleased Beccaria by the 
execution. In sending him some copies of the translation of 
his work, Morellet thought proper to invite Beccaria to Paris, 
in the name of ' the philosophers,' hinting at the union which 
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should exist between the learned of every country, and re- 
commending it to him to imitate the pilgrimage of the ancient 
sages to the islands and Egypt. Beccaria took the translator 
at his word, and repaired to Paris, where ' the philosophers' 
received him with great empressement. They were soon, how- 
ever, convinced, as they said, of the weakness of human na- 
ture, and as we say they should have been, of their own 
inconsequence, in having formed the expectation of being as 
much delighted by the marquis' bon mots in conversation, as 
by his sound principles of legislation in writing. ' The 
philosophers' should have known better, if not from their 
penetration, from the examples of their own society. There 
was BufFon, who wrote with such elaborate polish and care as 
to delight and captivate Mademoiselle de L'Espinasse by his 
style. She obtained an introduction to him and promised her- 
self the greatest pleasure in hearing his sweet conversation. 
After paying him a few delicate compliments to put him in 
good humor, she paused to taste the first drop of honey, that 
should distil from his lips, and was shocked to have the charm- 
ing philosopher reply to her with an oath, a vile metaphor, 
and a vulgar proverb in one sentence. But 

' Give him a pen, 
' And pure as Helicon the fountain flowed.' 

So it was, or rather worse, with the Marquis Beccaria. The 
fact was, that the author of the Delitti e Pene had left a mis- 
tress, of whom he was jealous, at Milan, when he set off for 
Paris to receive the philosphers' gratulations. His friend, 
Count Veri, who appears to have been a sprightly young man, 
not at all troubled with any unpleasant reserve, or in fart any 
prejudices of a national or sentimental kind, had great difficul- 
ty to drag the Marquis from Lyons to Paris, as his heart mis- 
gave him at the former place. Under these premises, it is the 
less surprising that the philosophers derived but moderate edi- 
fication from die conversation of the illustrious legislator : 

' But we had soon a sad experience of the weakness of human 
nature. Beccaria had torn himself from a young lady, of whom 
he was jealous, and this passion would have led him to retrace his 
steps from Lyons to Milan, if his friend had not forced him on. 
Arrived at last, he was sombre and reserved, and no one could 
get two words from him. On the other hand, his friend, of a hand- 
some figure and gay and easy disposition, obtained the preference 
universally in society. This completed the distraction of poor 
Beccaria, who, after three weeks or a month at Paris, returned 
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alone, and left us his friend, Count Veri, to take his place. To- 
wards the close of his stay, he became so altered in temper and 
disposition, as to remain constantly in his chamber at the tavern, 
where my brother and myself went to see him and tried to calm 
him, but unsuccessfully. He set off with a letter for my 
brother-in-law at Lyons, who entertained him a few days, and ac- 
companied him part way on his return, convinced that he was 
growing insane.' 

' After his return to Milan he did little, and the close of his 
career was not equal to the beginning ; not an unusual phenome- 
non among the Italian men of letters, whose first essays are very 
brilliant, but who at twentv-five or thirty become disabused like 
Solomon, and acknowledge like him the folly of science, without 
having waited till they had his experience of it.' 

All this time Morellet continued his literary labors of various 
kinds. In answer to a translation of two of Lucian's dialogues 
which he sent to Hume, the historian wrote him an obliging let- 
ter, in which he alludes to a plan that he had conceived himself, 
and on which Morellet was actually employed, of a commercial 
dictionary. He had made some interest to be appointed secre- 
tary of the bureau de commerce, partly in the expectation of find- 
ing in the archives, and the correspondence belonging to it, a 
large supply of documents for his work. After being promised 
this nomination, and issuing his prospectus for the dictionary, the 
situation was not given him. This was a considerable source 
of inconvenience, and he received no benefit from a large num- 
ber of circulars requesting information, which he had dis- 
tributed through Europe, by means of the French consulates 
and legations, not one of his questions having received any an- 
swer. He had, however, an annual pension of 4000 livres 
from the chest of commerce, and with this supply he procured 
the assistance of a ' man of letters,' and one or more secreta- 
ries. The dictionary, however, proceeded rather slowly, for 
the ministers occasionally employed Morellet to reduce me- 
moirs and documents, of which they stood in need, to the delay 
of the greater work. 

In 1772 Morellet passed over to England at the request of 
lord Shelburne, and at the expense of the French government, 
partly with the object of collecting materials for his dictionary! 
Lord Shelburne, though absent, had left orders for his recep- 
tion, and the Abbe was accordingly carried out to Wycombe 
twenty or thirty miles from London. Of the company there 
were Col. Barre, Dr Hawkesworth, Garrick, and Franklin. 
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The following account of the two latter we extract with plea- 
sure : 

• I understood very little English, but all the company spoke a 
little French, and displayed great indulgence towards me. They 
understood me with the more ease, as I had a distinct articulation, 
a strong voice, and a natural manner, which fixed the meaning of 
Words and phrases. This, Garrick felt perfectly, and it helped 
him to understand me, as he has often told me. 

* The time passed very pleasantly in the company of these men, 
whom it has always been a subject of congratulation with myself 
that 1 had known, and of whom I take this opportunity to say 
something, beginning naturally with the most celebrated Frank- 
lin, who already appeared in England as the politician and the 
statesman she was afterwards to dread, was then, however, much 
more known by his discovery of the identity of the electric fluid 
with lightning ; but as public economy occupied me much more 
than physical, our conversation naturally turned on these sub- 
jects. We often discussed the general question of the freedom 
of commerce and the two great questions that arise thence, the 
freedom of the India and the corn trade, His ideas on population 
in general, and on that of America in particular, on the connexion 
of colonies with their mother countries, and on the advancement 
of America, then English, were also developed in our conversa- 
tions. We conversed also of music, of which he was very fond, 
physics and morals, but in few words and at long intervals, for no 
one ever practised, better than he, La Fontaine's maxim : " Le 
sage est menager du terns et des paroles." 

'I saw him try the experiment of flattening waves with oil, which 
had been regarded as a fable in Aristotle and Pliny.* It is true 
they were not the waves of the sea, but of a little stream that ran 
through the park at Wycombe It was agitated by a tolerably 
fresh breeze. He went about two hundred paces from where we 
were, and after some magic grimaces, shook three times over the 
water, a reed, which heliela in his hand, A moment after, the 
little waves began to grow smaller, and the surface of the water 
soon became smooth as glass. * * * I shall have occasion to 
speak again of Franklin. 

' Garrick had been in France with his wife, and I had met him 
at Madame Helvetius' and the baron d'Holbach's. He had taken 
a fancy to me, for the way in which I disputed, which he said he 
found remarkable from the vehemence of my gestures. At the 
baron d'Holbach's, when he saw Diderot or Marmontel and my- 
self engaged, he sat down with folded arms, and looked at us, as 
a painter examines a figure he is studying. 

* It is needless to observe that this experiment is now often tried on a much 
larger scale. We are assured by seamen, that the extent to which a small 
quantity of oil will smooth the sea is prodigious. 
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• Garrick was very friendly to me, and gave me many marks 
of kindness during my stay. He made me read Richard HI. and 
Othello, which he promised to play when we returned to London. 
This was an apple of discord between us, for I would not admire 
every thing. He observed me, from the corner of his eye when I 
was reading Shakspeare, and caught the slightest traces of disap- 
probation on my countenance. Then he would fly at me like a 
madman, calling me " French dog," and overwhelming me with 
questions and explanations, to force me to approve what our taste 
does not relish. 

' He placed me in the orchestra at Drury Lane, and forbade ray 
reading while he was playing, declaring I should understand him 
without the book, so confident was he in the truth of his own act- 
ing, although I was as yet perfectly a stranger to spoken English. 
I neglected his orders from time to time and opened the book, 
which I had brought with me almost in spite of him. Then he 
cast terrible glances at me, and I made up my mind to look at 
nothing but him, and in fact I understood nearly " the whole of 
his acting, though I lost many of the words." About six months 
after this, on my return to Paris through London, he carried me 
to pass some days with him at his country seat near Hampton 
Court on the Thames, with his charming wife. She was from 
Germany, and had been a danseuse. She had perfect gracefulness 
and great goodness of heart, and the sight of their union was de- 
lightful. She survived him and enjoyed a considerable fortune.' 

Our extracts have been so long, we can afford no room for 
any more at this period of the biography. At the peace of 
Paris in 1783, his friend lord Shelburne recommended him to 
the French ministry to be nominated to an Abbey, declaring; 
in his letter on this occasion, that he had received great infor- 
mation from him. The minister took the recommendation in 
good part, and he received the brevet of a pension of 4000 
livres. This, with the payment of some of his literary labors, 
placed him in a condition to establish himself with one of his 
sisters, a widow, and her daughter. His niece afterwards mar- 
ried Marmontel, who dedicated his works to her in a long and 
affectionate letter. In 1785 he was admitted to the academy, 
and translated at this time among other works, ' Smith's Wealth 
of Nations,' of which, however, another translation forestalled 
the French market. In 1786, he published a translation of 
Mr Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. He appears to have regret- 
ted the departure of Franklin, Mr Jefferson's predecessor at 
Versailles, which happened about this time, very deeply. 
Although we have already extracted his account of his acquain- 
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tance with him in England, we think our readers would be 
pleased to meet with still farther details, though of a light na- 
ture, of our great countryman : 

' There took place at this time a great void in our society at 
Auteuil, by the departure of Franklin, who returned to America. 
He had lived at Passy, and the communication between Passy and 
Auteuil was direct. We, Madame Helvetius, Cabanis, the Abbe 
de la Roche, and myself, used to dine with him once a week. He 
also came to dine very frequently at Auteuil, and our meetings 
were very gay. For one of these dinners on some anniversary of 
his birth day, or of some fete for American liberty, I wrote the 
following song : 

' Que l'histoire sur l'airain 
Grave le nom de Franklin, 
Pour moi, je veux it sa gloire 
Faire une chanson a boire ; 

Le verre en main 
Chantons notre Benjamin. 

En politique il est grand ; 
A table joyeux et franc ; 
Tout en fondant un empire 
Vous le voyez boire et rire ; 

Grave et badin 
Tel est notre Benjamin. 

Comme un aigle audacieux, 
II a vole jusqu' aux cieux ; 
Et derobe la tonnerre 
Dont ils effrayaient la terre ; 

Heureux larcin 
De l'habile Benjamin. 

L'Americain indompte 
Recouvre sa liberte ; 
Et ce genereux ouvrage 
Autre exploit de notre sage, 

Est mis a la fin 
Par Louis et Benjamin. 

On ne combattit jamais 
Pour de plus grands interets ; 
Ils veulent l'independence 
Pour boire les vins des France 

C'est la le fin 
Du projet de Benjamin. 

L' Anglais sans humanite, 
Voulait les reduire au the ; 
II leur vendait du vin trouble 
Qu'il leur faisoit payer double, 

Au grand chagrin 
De leur pere Benjamin. 
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Si vous voyez nos heros 
Braver l'Anglais et les flots, 
C'est pfJur faire a l'Amerique 
Boire du tin catholique, 

Vin clair et fin, 
Comme l'aime Benjamin. 

Ce n'est pas mon sentiment 
Qu'on fasse un debarquement : 
Que faire de 1'Angleterre ? 
On n'y boit que de la biere : 

Facheux destin, 
Au dire de Benjamin 

Ces Anglais sont grands esprits 
Profonds dans tous leurs ecrits, 
lis savent ce que l'air pese ; 
Mais si leur cave est mauvaise, 

lis sont en vain 
Savans comme Benjamin. 

On les voit assez souvent 
Se tuer de leur vivant ; 
Qu'y feront les moralistes, 
Si les pauvres gens sont tristes ; 

Faute de yin, 
Comme le croit Benjamin ? 

Puissions-nous dompter sur mer 
Ce peuple jaloux et fier ! 
Mais apres notre victoire 
Nous leur apprendrons a boire 

A verre plein 
La sante de Benjamin. 

' Franklin was very fond of Scotch songs, and often remember- 
ed the powerful and gentle emotions he had received from them. 
He related to us, that in travelling in America he met, beyond the 
Alleghany mountains, with the habitation of a Scotsman, living far 
from society, on account of the loss of his fortune, with his wife, who 
had been handsome, and a daughter of 15 or 16 years old ; and that 
in a fine evening, seated in front of their door, the woman sung the 
Scotch air, " so merry as we have been," in so soft and touching 
a manner, that he melted into tears, and that this impression was 
still vivid in his mind after thirty years.' — * His manners were de- 
lightful; perfect good humor and simplicity, an uprightness of 
mind that appeared in the smallest occurrences, and above all, a 
gentle serenity, which was easily excited to gaiety. Such was the 
society of this great man, who has placed his country in the rank 
of independent nations, and made one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the age. 

' He did not speak long in succession, excepting in relating 
anecdotes, a talent in which he excelled, and which he liked verv 
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much in others. His stories had always a philosophical object. 
Many of them had the form of apologues, which he had himself 
imagined, or which when invented by others, he had applied with 
wonderful skill.' 

In 1788, the Abbe Morellet succeeded to an excellent bene- 
fice, the priory of Thimer, of about fifteen thousand livres in- 
come. He soon established himself and family there. But 
at this time the revolution began to appear, and the assembly 
of the notables took place. Morellet wrote one or two tracts 
on the form to be given to the states general, and was, at this 
time, like Necker and many others, in favor of doubling the 
Tiers Etat, from the fear that the people would not obtain their 
rights against the joint influence of the nobility and clergy. 
His opinion was soon changed, and in the year following he 
speaks of the same class thus : ' I then knew that the people 
was about to become the tyrant of every one, who had any 
thing to lose, of all authority, of all discipline, of the troops, the 
assembly and the king, and that we were to expect the hor- 
rors that have always accompanied a similar domination. I 
confess that from that moment I was seized with fear at the 
sight of this immense power, till then disarmed, but which was 
beginning to feel its strength, and preparing to put it forth to 
the utmost.' In 1790 he lost his residence at Thimer, which 
was sold by the national assembly, with the other goods of the 
church. This was followed by the equally unpleasant occur- 
rence of the rupture of his friendship with Madame Helvetius, 
which had lasted thirty years. The other inmates of her house 
were democrats ; the Abbe had lost every thing by the revolu- 
tion, and they could no longer live in harmony. He continued 
to publish from time to time short political works adapted to 
the occasions which presented themselves. The academy was 
soon after suppressed, and Morellet, who had just been chosen 
director, employed himself in secreting the portraits and re- 
moving the papers of the institution. He had been allowed a 
liquidation of his claims, by the national assembly. To obtain 
payment of this, it was however necessary to procure a cer- 
tificate of civisme. These certificates were granted by the 
committee of public safety in each section, to be subject to 
examination for approval at the hotel de ville by the general 
council. He did not know at the time of his application to his 
section, that they were confirmed with some difficulty, and 
that their rejection was usually followed by an immediate ar- 
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rest. He attended several times without success at the hotel 
de ville. Descriptions of the proceedings in this body and the 
national convention are common. On one occasion when 
Morellet was there, the proces-verbal of the last meeting was 
read. One article was a resolution of the joy of the patriots 
at the arrest of Bailly, who was denominated an « enemy of the 
people,' and whose execution was ordered in anticipation of his 
trial. Another article decreed that thereafter no pretty women 
should be allowed to present requests at the mayor's office to 
obtain the liberty of aristocrats. One of the clerks, interested 
perhaps in the abuse, undertook to represent the impractica- 
bility of executing the resolution, that the office was necessa- 
rily open to all women, old or young, ugly or pretty, for the pay- 
ment of taxes, the sale of the domains, &tc. But his represen- 
tation had no effect, and it was concluded that no pretty woman 
was afterwards to present herself at the mayor's office, which 
would evidently operate as an universal prohibition. Then 
entered five sections, who came to present their contingent of 
young recruits- from eighteen to twenty-five. These passed 
through the saloon always to the beat of drums, and sometimes 
with full martial music. After they had each sworn to extermi- 
nate tyrants and cement the edifice of liberty with their blood j 
the president in the bonnet rouge gave out the Marseilles hymn, 
with pa ira, which were both sung after each troop passed. 
This manner of performing the public business was in general 
very agreeable to the spectators, though occasionally it drew 
forth the remark, ' mais c'est drole de passer comme <ja tout le 
tems de leur assemblee a chanter ; est-ce qu'ils sont la pour 
c,a V The form of obtaining the certificate, was for the presi- 
dent, on the name of the applicant's being called out, to 
inquire, ' is there any one who knows the citizen and answers 
for his civisme ?' If no person answered, his request was passed 
over ; if any of the members said, ' 1 know the citizen, and 
answer for him,' it was granted. On Morellet's coming for- 
ward, no one answered for him, and the president said, ' I 
hear it whispered to me, that the citizen is suspected of in- 
civisme.' As soon as the president had uttered these words, 
a member arose and opposed granting the certificate to Morel- 
let, on the ground that he had defended the cause of despotism 
fifteen or sixteen years before. This accusation being strenu- 
ously denied by our author, a committee was nominated to ex- 
amine his works and decide on their civisme. On repairing at 
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the appointed day to the meeting of this committee, and wait- 
ing two or three hours, one of them appeared. He was the 
person himself who had accused Morellet. The Abbe had 
taken the pains to have all his works transported to the hotel 
de ville in a great bag. The commissary, however, who was 
to pronounce on his patriotism, still insisted on his having 
written an eloge of despotism : 

' I replied to him that I had no doubt he had read a very infa- 
mous apology for despotism, but that the question was to know if I 
wrote it or not. I ventured to assure him that no book of the kind 
existed with my name, and that it was a calumny, if it was anony- 
mous and attributed to me. I am fortunate enough, if not able to 
prove a negative, added I, still to show a long suite of my works 
for the last thirty years, in favor of the liberty of the subject. I 
then opened my bag and drew out successively my works, great 
and small, of which we made the inventory in the manner of the 
curate and barber of Don Quixote, a comparison which will appear 
still more just in the sequel. 

" This," said I, "is a work written at the request of the late M. 
Trudaine, who, you will confess, was a tolerably good minister for 
his time. I here establish the principles put in execution since 
by the national assemblies, of abolishing all the custom houses on 
the frontiers and suppressing the droits interieurs. ,, " Yes," says 
he, casting his eye on the paper, " that's well." 

" This," added I, passing to another, " is a pamphlet in favor of 
the protestants, who were persecuted in the south in 1758. You 
see my manner of thinking on these questions is of old date, since 
it is thirty -five years since I wrote this paper." " That's not so 
bad," replied my friend the commissary. 

" Here is a little work, in which I defend the liberty of writing 
and printing on matters of state. You see they would not permit 
it to be printed till five years after, when the ministry was chang- 
ed by the accession of Turgot, who also loved liberty, and with 
whom I was connected from twenty years of age." " Turgot," 
said he, " was better than the the rest of them," and opening the 
pamphlet, he read two or three lines here and there. 

" This book," putting into his hands a great volume, " is the re- 
futation of the dialogues of the Abbe Gahani, and is also in favor 
of trade." " Oh," said he, " it won't do to cite that." " Is it not 
your opinion," said I, " that liberty of trade is the only means to 
prevent scarcity and high prices ? Is not liberty always good, and 
good for all things," added I, maliciously. I saw that my eloge 
of liberty embarrassed him, and that he did not like to contradict 
me. " But at present the uneasiness is too great for that kind of 
liberty." * * 
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'I produced then my different memoirs against the India com- 
pany in favor of free trade, and begged him to observe the strength 
of my civisme in the zeal with which I combatted privileges hurt- 
ful to the people, by the increase of the price of articles of con- 
sumption, which they caused. 1 counted on my volume in quarto as 
a shield, and he himself, when he took it into his hands, seemed to 
feel some pleasure in having as a dependant before him the author 
of so large a book.' 

The commissary at last grew tired, as all passive pleasures 
must cease, of the pride of examining great books, whose au- 
thor was in his power ; a most serious species of reviewing 
indeed, where the decision is enforced by the jail and guillotine. 
He informed him explicitly that he ought to prove his having 
been in favor of the proceedings on the 10th August and 31st 
May. The Abbe tried to soften him by the considerations of 
his age and loss of fortune. The last suggestion reminded his 
judge of his own losses, and he communicated to Morellet that 
he had been himself a ladies' hairdresser before the revolution, 
and had presented to the academy some toupets of his own 
invention and structure, in consequence of having had a taste 
for mechanics. After trying, as the concluding argument in 
his own favor, the effect of urging that he had been in the bas- 
tile, Morellet submitted his works to the mercy, justice, or 
caprice of the hairdresser, and departed. ' At his twelfth visit 
to the hotel de ville, it was decreed that certificates had been 
issued with too great facility, and ordered that even those, 
which had been granted by the sections, should be reinspected. 
He took advantage of this, to cease the dangerous suit to ob- 
tain one, and contented himself without his pension. He 
escaped further peril, all those who had been instrumental in 
refusing the certificate and thus acquainted with his incivisme, 
real or suspected, having been executed the year after. He 
published at this time two tracts on the confiscation of the 
goods of parents or children of emigrants, which appear to 
have produced considerable effect. In 1797, the political 
arena being closed, our author undertook to live by translating 
the English novels and romances of the day. In this way he 
obtained 2000 livres for ' the Italian,' 100 louis for « the Child- 
ren of the Abbey,' &c. In the three years after, Morellet, 
though more than seventy, published twenty volumes of trans- 
lated works. The last was Vancouver's voyages round the 
World. 

Here the memoirs end. A short supplement brings down 
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the events of Morellet's life to 1819, the year of his death. 
He closed his long, reasonable, and peaceful life in tranquillity. 
We hope our readers may have been entertained with the 
anecdotes we could afford to insert of this excellent man. The 
comparative obscurity and perfect repose of his life contrast 
strongly with the frenzy of some of his great literary and mili- 
tary contemporaries. 



Art. XV. — A pedestrian tour of two thousand three hundred 
miles in North America, to the Lakes, the Canadas, and 
the New England States. Performed in the autumn of 
1821. Embellished with views, by P. Stansbury. New 
York, 1822. 

Our readers may possibly recollect the account given in one 
of the earlier numbers of our journal, by an ingenious corres- 
pondent, of a pedestrian tour of thirteen hundred miles, of which 
nine hundred and more were performed in the stage coach. 
In Mr Estwic Evans' tour, which however was only pedestri- 
ans, (by which we are probably to understand merely inclining 
to a loot journey,) that portion of it, which extended from New 
Orleans to the north, was performed in a vessel. Fairly to 
give his readers an understanding of what sort of a journey 
they were to expect, Mr Stansbury, in his highly glowing pre- 
face, informs us that it is one of the greatest privileges of the 
pedestrian, that he ' can embrace the opportunity of a passing 
stage coach, or continue his journey by water carriage.' If it 
is thus the peculiar privilege of a pedestrian to travel in a car- 
riage or a steam boat, we presume it is the distinctive conve- 
nience of the stage coach, that the passengers, when it breaks 
down, may avail themselves of a balloon, if any happen to be 
passing; and if they are travelling in regions not covered by the 
patent for flying, which Mr Bennet has solicited of the senate 
of the United States. 

Mr Stansbury, in the same animated introduction to his tour, 
informs us that having adopted this sort of pedestrian travel- 
ling, he has been enabled to make numerous excursions, and 
go through many interesting scenes, ' which he could not pos- 
sibly have done by any other mode of travelling.' We shall 
immediately give our readers the proof of this, and satisfy 
them that Mr Stansbury has so diligently employed his pedes- 



